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| to work out comparatively leisure time, it | 
may be done at much less cost. 

But even at four hundred dollars an acre 
outlay in preparation, cultivation, &c., we 
hold that with an annual yield of only five 
or six hundred dollars after the third year, 

posite Faneuil Hall.) it is the most profitable crop on the farm. 

GEO.!NOYES, Proprietor and Publisher. The day is not far distant when the swamp 
oa $3.00 ; | lands of Massachusetts will be in as great 





(Oficial Organ of the N. E. Agricultural Society.) 
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$1 & 52 North Market *treet, Boston, 











Treas. ©3.30 per annum in advance 
‘ mivance “Mo copies SIX CENTa. ‘dem : ” > 
rr No paper discontint except at the option of | auG as those of ‘New Jétsey now are, | 
” il all me are paid |bogs there readily sellir 
7” I HMAN * great alvantages to ad 8 y ous Mg for one or two | 


’ d- | 
- i ation is | arge, and among the most | thousand dollars an acre; in the meantime 
. i gent portion of the community. . . 
prtive & ee ee ee | we would advise all who are interested, to| 
r ) RTIS wi _ ‘ | . | 
BEM OF ADVERTISING. (ne Square, one insertion, /examine for themselves and asce:tain what 




















gi . * wsertion, 30 centa | ‘ Rak 
Sa al discour vdeo on large orders, | they are losing by permitting their swamps 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, |to remain idle and “ unimproved.” 
1. Ifa . ! his paper discontinued, he must | << 
po all arrearages, or the publisher may continu send | SOWING WINTER WHEAT. 
: sh , not "7 ae . 
"> Th : at refusing to take news. | , One of the most important operations of 
papers and she « post-olllee, or removing | the year is to be performed this month, | 
aut leaving then 8 is prema facia evidence of | (September.) The good crop of wheat grown | 
re } . ° ‘ 
ca Fosta PLOVOAMAN is 20 cents a year | “his season in the eastern Siates shows that 
within th ates our soils are not exhausted, nor the weevil 
. irrepressible. A successful farmer in our 
+ ° neighborhood, now upwards of seventy years 
(Fr ditori 1] old, says that his splendid yield was preced- 
dad ed by the following preparation of the land. 
. SRR RRR NR RR Rn rrr It was ploughed and harrowed until it was 
mellow and in fine tilth. It was manured 
R =. “a : 
CRANBERRY BOGS. with dung, composed of horse and cow drop- 
dal sal .., | pings and straw, the whole having been in a 
{ 4 Cl , ¢ » & +4 
stancing over the industrial statistics | heap for six months. Much care was used 
f Massachusetts, we find that a large pro-|to get clean seed for sowing. It was riddled 
n of the lands are unimproved and | through a hand sieve, to take out all small 
luctive. We find that of tke 3.707.895 | 204 half grown kernels, and to clean it of 
P chess, cockle and other weeds. The seed was 
ee ¥ netit ’ 7 . P 2 te e » > . 
viuch constitute the area of the State, | sowed before the 10th of September, using 
vctually 1,030,925 acres, or nearly | one rushel and a half to the acre. The seed 
inimproved, and 282,439 acres | Was drilled ‘n, the drill being set about an 
naa We also find that in the |imeh and a half deep. After sowing, the | 
‘ . . ground was rolled. No grass was sown with | 
Sate there are but 5,885 acres of cranberry 


} 


I 


€ 
t 


} 


the grain, but it was put in broadcast a fort- | 
ga. | night after; experience having shown him | 
Now we have no doubt that, of the unim- | that «hen grass was sown at the same time, 

| it often got the start of the grain and oue-| 


rroved acres given above, a large proportion . - ~ 
powered it. In the following spring he sowed 


sonsists of swamp land, and of this it is safe | ') 
clover. 
»-half could be made t } ' 
» say one-half could be made most produ Another farmer assures us that he prefers 
ve and remunerative if converted into cran- | Manuring his wheat land six months before | 
} j th t : , 
. . i i is wilh 8 rity | , 
erry bogs. We have, from time to time : met me, * itt the spring Crop Of Corn. | 
, ' : ile put on enough in the spring for both the | 
riven to our re ers r Vie iative tl le . 
our readers our views reiative to t corn and wheat. At other times, he turns| 
culture of this fruit, but we will again call | over a clover field and sows his wheat upon | 
| 


attention to the subject, and endeavor to im- | 't with good success. He is in favor of top- 


* 1 d ssing fh ) “ur 2 . ai 
as upon the owners of swamp lands the | 2tes*ing his fields lightly with fine m -nure | 
eu ' .,. | after the » heat is up, just before winter sets | 
riance ’ >» 1 ust nh 1th ; ; shy 
of the industry that is within/in ‘This he lps to prevent winter killing. He 
ir grasp. Itis only within a few years | is careful to sow only on warm, quick soils, 
that the demand for cranberries has been | “ell drained. Both of these farmers are suc- 
. . » | ‘a8 » r » —— 1 . , “ 
great enough to warrant the outlay of much | °°** “4 Wheat growers Rural American. | 


tal and labor in the preparation of bogs, | ey 
Alor in ive breparation of °8" | (TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 


but a very great and growing demand ha 


rung up both in our own market and the | Phe latter part of August is one of the best 
| seasons of the year to transplant evergreens. 


reat one of Europe, so that now the I'he young growth of the past season has got 


supply 


| degree at least to have deserved the title of 


astiy inferior to the demand. It is im- pretty well hardened, so as to permit of very 
yowible to grow crops that will be unsalable | little evaporation, — and the earth being 
at remunerative prices, even if all our swamp | ¥@rm, new roots push with great rapidity, | 
ate wore verted into cranberry bogs. ind ne ret recomes established In the 
: pre : ground before cool autumn winds begin.— 
4 t r er t o > or i P “J ; ; } 
growers and capitalists of New York | {he chief d tficulty is that the soil is usually 
and New Jersey are seizing the opportunity 
nvesting in, and preparing every avail 
acre The returns are enormous, crops 


ig as high as one thousand 


the operation ; 


jin the ground almost as fast as they are tak- 


very dry, which prevents much speed with 
and the weather being usual- 
ly very warm, the trees have to be set again 


dollars an jen up, so that it is not safe to bring them 
we speak greatly within the bounds| from a distance. It is as well, therefore, to| 
}make all ready in anticipation of a rain, 
when no time may be lost in having the work 


acre, 


th 


at are given by many writers and operators) | 


and the labor of cultivation is amall and light. : 
or ‘ 5 pushed through. Should a spell of dry 
irse not every swamp in Massachu-| weather ensue, — which in September and 
setts an be converted into a profitable | October is very likely, — one good watering 


anberry bog, but there are very few that|Should be given, sufficient to soak well 
, ‘ through the soil and well about the 
*, roots. A basin should be made to keep the 
ingly say that north of their swamps, cran- | water from running aay from the spot, and 
berry growing is not a success; but that is to assist its soakingin. After being well 
rrect, as we know from a great number of | Watered, the loose soil should be drawn in 
lightly over the watered soil, which will 
| then aid in preventing the water from drying 
out soon again. 
ward and ripen about as well as in New Jer- | As soon in the fall as bulbs can be ob- 
A cranberry meadow or swamp should tained, they should be planted—though this 
, will not generally be the case till October — 
: epee but it is as well to bear in mind that the ear- 
sine qua non with ua, for unless the vines can llier they are planted, the finer they will 
be covered with water at a short notice to| flower. Towards the end of the month, and 
protect them from the worms and frosts, they | in September, evergreen hedges sl.ould re- 
“ |ceive their last pruning till the next sum- 
; hig }mer. Last spring and in the summer, when 
erses a swamp with a flow and fall sufficient | strong growth required it, the hedge has 
to cover the surface of the swamp in a few | been severely pruned towards the apex of 


, 


New Jersey cranberry growers ex- 


uses. The fr 


uit with an ordinary season 


if in nine out of ten autumns, will for- 


possess a running brook. This is almost a 


will not succeed. But where a brook trav- 


hours, that swamp is perhaps the most valu- 

able portion of the farm, for it can make | 

greater returns for the outlay taan any other 
) ) 


the cone-like form in which it has been 
traired, and the base has been suffered to 
grow any way it pleases. Now that, in turn, 
has come under the shears, so far as to get 


land. it into regular shape and form. It will not 
| be forgotten that, to be very successful with 
evergreen hedges, they ought to have a 
. growth at the base of at least four feet in di- 
displayed here, and the wonder is that the | ameter.— Maine Farmer. 


yield 


In tne constructien and cultivation of cran- 


berry bogs there has been too little system 


is as greatas it is, for experience shows 


GREASING WAGONS. 

Few people fully appreciate the importance 
of thoroughly lubricating the axles, &c., of 
wagons and carriages, and still fewer know 
what are the best materials and the best 
methods of applying them. A well made 
wheel will endure common wear from ten to 
| twenty-five years, if care is taken to use the 
right kind and proper amount of grease ; 
but if this matter is not attended to, they 
will be used up in five or six years. Lard 
should never be used on a wagon, for it will 
penetrate the hub, and work itself out around 
the tenons of the spokes, and spoil the 
wheel. Tallow is the best lubricator for 
wooden axletrees and castor oil for iron. 
Just grease enough should be —_— to the 
spindle of a wagon to give it a light coating ; 
this is better than more, for the surplus put 
on will work out at the ends, and be forced 
by the shoulder bands and nut washers into 
the hub around the outside of the boxes. To 
oil an axletree, first wipe the — clean 
with a cloth wet with spirits of turpentine, 
and then apply a few drops of castor oil near 
the shoulders and end. One teaspoonful is 
sufficient for the whole.-—Hzchange. 


that cranberries need as careful culture as 
any other crop. 

A bog, before it is planted, should be prop- 
erly formed ; in the first place it should be 


well ditched with mains and branches, so 





that no water is standing on any portion, and | 


astrong dam should be erected with sluice 
ways, &c., high enough to flood the whole 
tract. This accomplished, the trees and | 
brush should be cut, grubbed and removed, 
and the peat and muck removed to the depth 
of several inches, so that the whole surface 
is as level as a barn floor; a clay bottom is 
of no value. On the surface should be spread 
to the depth of three or four inches, flne 
gravel, or what is better, sand, and this 
should be levelled perfectly. This sand is 
doubly useful in preventing a too rampant 
growth of vine, and it subdues the wild 
grasses and weeds among which the vines 
eannot flourish. We are of the opinion that 
sand may be placed on the bog much more 


readily and cheaply from a light, dump car 


el 


SINGULAR WHEAT. 
constructed movable rail track than by horses, wes 


|_ The Monroe, Wisconsin Sentinel says: 
} Last Monday Mr. A. H. Woodle showed us 
in sections and laid on planks or boards it|a specimen of Russian wheat which he receiv- 
may be easily moved and nas not the ten- | ¢d from the patent office five years ago. Mr. 

. ; W. has sown this variety four seasons. The 
first two years the heads were all bearded, 
while the last twe years they were nearly all 
smooth, and entirely free from beards—but 
very few beardy heads appearing in the field 
this harvest. The heads are of medium size, 
well filled, and retain the same colored (red) 
chaff that characterized this variety the first 
year that it was sown by our informant. Who 
ean account for this change from beardy to 
smooth ? 


LARORERS FOR THE FAR WEST, 
d by the 








pushed by manual strength over a simply | 


or other animals’ labor; if the track is made 


dency to sink into and cut up the bog that | 
ordinary cart wheels would have. The bog 
sanded and ready for the vines, their selec- 
tion and planting are the next step ; they may 
be set either in the spring or autumn. 
cure from good bearing cranberry sod a sup- 
ply of healthy but not too rank vines, sepa- 
rate the sod carefully, leaving two or three 
runners to each root; plant them eighteen 
inches apart, placing the roots in the sand to 
the depth of three inches, and cover each 
runner to its tip. The after culture needed, 
lies simply in a complete suppression of the 
weeds and grasses for two or three years, 
after which time the vines will have become 
so thick and luxuriant that no weeds will 
grow among them. The first and second 
years’ crops are of not enough value to count 
on, but the third year’s crop is under ordi- 
nary circumstances a valuable one. The 


Pro- 





The people of Oregon, encou 
success of the 


tution in Salem. 


laborers to 





San Francisco bor Ex- 
change, propose to establish a similar insti- 
The greatest demand in 
California now, is tor farm hands and other 
o into the country; but, with 
the characteristic independence of professional 
beggars, hundreds of those seeking employ- 
ment refuse to leave the city. During the 
month of July, employment has been furnish- 
ed to 958 persons — 629 men and 329 women. 


tract should be flooded through the winter 
and spring until the middle of May, when 
the vines are generally out of danger. The 
Average cost of preparation of land planting, 
care, &c., is under all circumstances about 
Of course this is under- 
stood to be for labor hired especially and en- 
Urely for the purpose. When the work is 
done by farm hands, under ordinary pay, and 


$300,00 per acre. 


SELECTING SEED. 


At a late meeting of a Kentucky 
corn. 
to select u 


them, and then himself selected 
the pile. The result was that his 


paid him an extra 


Club, Dr. 8 bape 
ub, Dr. Speer detailed his ex ce wit 
He had for years instru Sted his men 
to a standard sample he gave 
best from 
neighbors, 
seeing his extra yield, came to him for seed, 
and the distiller i 


VACATIO N JOTTINGS. 


NO. VI. 


Travels about Heme. 

We left Bos'on at ten A. M. and after a 
pleasant three hours ride, including a hurried 
stop at Mansfield, celebrated for its manufac- 
ture of straw goods,—and another at Taun- 
ton, that busy litile city of mechantts, which 
sends out so many of those swift footed black 
horses which traverse all our railroads and 
excite worthy admiration by their enormous 
loads and tremendous speed—we found our- 
selves in New Bedford, a city with twenty 
thousand inhabitants and a valuation of 
twenty millions. It is regularly laid out, and 
the upper part of the town is worthy of 
especial attention for the neat appearance of 
its massive buildings and extensive private 
grounds. 

Stepping on board the steamer Monohan- 
sett at two o'clock, we glided out into the 
Acushnut river ; and moving leisurely down 
the harbor, obtained a view of its green slopes 
and leafy domes, the glittering spires of its 
many churches, the massive granite fortifica- 
tions not yet completed, and the picturesque 
village of Fairhaven on the opposite bank of 
the river,—which only those who have seen 
can appreciate. 

Striking a bee line across Buzzard’s Bay, 
we reached a landing called 

Weoed's Hole, 

situated in the town of Falmouth, four miles 
from the village, and having a good harbor 
which is much frequented by vessels ; afford- 
ing also a pleasant resort for invalids in 
search of sea air and bathing. It has mani- 
fested its interest ‘n agr cultural progress by 
an establishment for the manufacture of fish 
guano. 

Turning our prow southward again, we 
were soon nearing the island of 

Martha's Viacyard. 

When 

this land in 1602, it is reported to have 


Sartholomew Gosnold discovered 


yielded an abundance of grapes and in some 


vineyard, but to one who approaches the 
island from the east it does not at the pres- 
ent time seem at all appropriate, its immense 
sandy plains covered in many places with a 
very dwarfish growth of pines and white 
oaks, presenting anything but a flattering 
prospect for agriculture. The island is about 
fifteen miles in diameter, comprising over 
thirty thousand acres of land and embracing 
the town of 
Gosnold (Elizabeth islands) and No Man's 


three townships; which with 
Land and the Chippequiddick islands, form 
of Dukes. 
place on the island is at 


Holmes’ Hole, 


the county The first landing 


which is a sweet little village nestling between 
two bold promontories which stretch their 
long arms far out into the sea forming prob- 
ably the most secure harbor on the New 
England coast. It is very much resorted t 
by vessels going from New York eastward ; 
and it isnot. at allunfrequent to see at sunrise 
one hundred vesgels starting out from their 
night’s mooring in this harbor. Although 
the long range of sand hilis stretching out 
on either of the promontories just alluded 
to, looked rather forbidding to one of horti- 
cultural tastes, | resolved to go on shore and 
take a peep at the gardens in the village. 
Great was my surprise, after visiting this 
season several of the best fruit towns in 
Worcester and Middlesex counties, and find- 
ing the trees almost destitute of fruit, to see 
upon this sandy hillside pear trees heavily 
loaded with fruit, especially those 
seemed 
established theory that a strong soil was 


upon 
quince stocks to controvert the 
indi-pensable to their success, and were bear 
ing enormous crops. With equal satisfac- 
tion but with less wonder, I examined a small 
vineyard of Concord grapes, which for size 
and evenness of cluster and general healthi- 
ness «f vine surpassed anything witnessed 
the present season. Grapes were seen in 
most of the gardens, and although the expo- 
sure is eastward there can be no doubt but 
this is a favored location for grape culture. 
Holmes’ Hole lies within the township of 
Tisbvary, 
about six miles from the centre village and 
connected with it by stage. Around West 
Tisbury, as the centre village is called, there 
is much good land and some excellent stock 
of the Ayrshire breed, the Martha’s Vineyard 
Agricul:ural Society which holds its fair at 
this place having bought several years ago 
five pure Ayrshire bulls, besides several cows, 
and given the farmers the benefit of them on 
condition that they should sell none of this 
stock off the island for a period of five years. 
Surely the bounty paid by the State to a 
society with this spirit is well bestowed! 
Some of the most spirited farmers in this 
society are found at 
Chilmark, 


territory, although the smallest in point of 
population. 
its land under cultivation, and while it has 
more milch cows than either of the other 
towns, it has given especial attention to sheep 
husbandry and has about five thousand sheep 
within its limits. 
corn, several competitors at the fair last year 
showing a yield of over one hundred bushels 


to the acre. 
Gosnold 


was formerly a part of Chilmark, but was 
incorporated as a separatetown by the leg- 
islature of 1864. 
Martha’s Vineyard, but includes all of those 
islands lying between Buzzard’s Bay and 
Vineyard Sound, generally called the Eliza- 
beth Islands. By the census of 1865, it had 


and is therefore the smallest town in the 
State in point of population, so that Hull 
is no longer the keystone in our State elec- 
tions, but the anxious question will every- 


nold ?” G. A. 


TEXAS CATTLE TRADE. 
A letter from Ellsworth, (Kansas), on the 


A. 





twenty to thirty thousand head of cattle here. 








corn, because it made more whiskey: 


price for 


as well as the most extended season. 


the largest town upon the island in extent of 


It has a greater proportion of 


It grows good crops of 


It embraces no part of 


a population of one hundred and eight souls» 


where be heard “ Have you heard from Gos- 


For the Massachusetts Ploughman, 


THE ROSES. 


Rosa. Besacew —Rese 
When has the rose not been a universal 
favorite? Its grace, beauty and wealth of 
fragrance make it indispensable to lovers of 
flowers, and its easy propagation and rapid 
growth render it available to all. 
*~'The-genus embraces over one hundred dis- 
tinct species, which by the skill of the flo- 
rists have multiplied into over two thousand } 
named varieties. 
The shrubs vary in height, from one to 
thirteen or fourteen feet, bearing blooms 
single, half double and double, odoriferous, 
and of all varieties of color, from pure white 
through every shade of pink and crimson to 
deep purple, almost black; there are also 
various shades of yellow, and still other va- 
rieties of pink, crimson and white, spotted, 
striped, shaded and variously mixed. 
The foliage differs in shades of green and 
in the smoothness or roughness of the leaves, 
Some 
plants are armed with formidable thorns, 
while others are smooth stemmed. 


but otherwise is generally similar. 


From this chaos of numbers and varieties 
all that can be gathered in this chapter is a 
slight sketch of the most popular kinds, with 
a few suggestions as to their treatment. 

Mr. Parsons’ classification, being the most 
concise, we will present it. There are three 
principal heads, viz.: 

I. Roses that make distinct and separate 
periods of bloom throughout the season, as 
the Remontant Roses. 

Il. Those that bloom continually without 
any cessation, as the Bourbon, China, &c. 
I{L. Those that ploom only once in the 
The first 


of these includes only the pres_nt Damask 


season, as the French and others. 


and Hybrid Perpetuals; and for these we 
know no term so expressive as the French 


Remontant, Perpetual does not express 
their true character. Tre second general 
head we call Ever Blooming. ‘This is divid- 


ed into five classes. 
1. The Bourbon, which are easily known 
by their luxuriant growth, and thick, large, 
leathery leaves. ‘These are not perfectly 
hardy in New England. 

9 


2. The China, which includes the present 
China, Tea and Noisette Roses, which 


now many) 


are 


much confused, as there are 
among the ‘Teas which are not tea scented, 
and among the Noisettes which do not bloom 
in clusters. They are, moreover, so much 
in their growth and habit, that it is 


better each shoul! stand upon its own merit, 


alike 


and not on the characteristics of an imagina- 
ry class. 

3, The Musk, known by its rather rou gher 
foliage. 

4. Macartney, known by its very rich, 
glossy foliage, almost evergreen. 

5. Microphylla, easily distinguished by its 
peculiar foliage and straggling habit. 

The third general head we divide into five 
classes. 

1. Garden 


present French, Hybrid Provence, Hybrid 


Roses.—This includes all the 
China, Hybrid Bourbon, White and Damask 
of which, under the 
rangement, difer more from others in their 


Roses, many old ar- 
own class than from many in another class. 
2. Moss Roses, all of which are easily dis- 
tinguished. 

3. Briar Roses, the 
Sweet Briar, Ilybrid Sweet Briar, and Aus- 
trian Briar. 

4. The Scotch Rose. 

5. Climbing Roses, which are again divid- 
Bour- 


which will include 


ed into all the distinct subdivisions —- 
salt, Prairie, Ashire, Cinnamon, &c. 
Remontant Roses bloom in June with the 
other roses, then cease for a short time, then 
bloom again, and so on until the season ends. 
“ This class of roses,” says Mr. Breck, “ re- 
quire longer time to establish themselves 
from layers, than any others, as they are not 
often fit to detach from the old plant, until 
the second year.” 

Everblooming Roses are different from the 
Remontant, in that they bloom continually. 
Being only half hardy they are not suitable 
for garden plants, unless removed to the 
window or conservatory in the winter. They 
are very desirable, however, wherever pains 
can be spared for their transplantation. 

Roses that Bloom only ence in the 

Season. 

Plants of this class are generally known as 
June roses, because they flower in June-—— 
Nearly all the common Garden Roses belong 
to this class, and they comprise more varie- 
ty and a greater brilliancy of color than do 
the flowers of any other class. ll are 
fragrant. 

The Moss Rose is a beautiful and deserv- 
edly favorite flower. The Luxumberg has 
“dark crimson cupped flowers, and is of 
strong and rapia growth.” Perpetual White 
Moss is handsome only in bud. It produces 
large clusters of beautiful mossy buds, but 
the flowers are inferior. It is not properly 
a perpetual, but produces a long succession 
of buds. The White Bath Moss has fine, 
white flowers which are sometimes striped 
with pink. Princess Adelaide is one of the 
most vigorous growing Moss Roses, and one 
of the varieties we recommend. 

Cristata, or crested, is a singular and 
beautiful variety. Except when in bud it 
does not have the appearance of a Moss Rose. 
The calyx is beautifully crested. In a rich 
soil this fringe-like crest most beautifully 
c.asps and surmounts the bud, and gives the 
rich clusters a truly elegant appearance. Its 
form is globular and its color rose. 

Scotch Roses are known by their small 
leaves, thorny stems and abundant and early 
bloom. ° 

Briar Roses need no description of their 
general aspect save the name; yet we can- 


or Eglantine. It is generally helieved that 
this plant is a native of America, but botan- 
ists declare it to have been brought from 
England and sown far and wide by the birds, 
with whom its red fruit is a favorite article 
of food. The Sweet Briar should nll a cor- 
ner in every garden, on account of the deli- 


not help dwelling upon one, the Sweet Briar 





year’s bloom.” The ground should be dry, 
deep and thoroughly enriched. Pruning is 
highly important, as the wood, after two 
years, produces inferior flowers. Some new 
shoots should always be trained for new 
main stems and the old wood and jateral 
branches cut away. 

Multiflora Roses produce mall flowers in 
large clusters. They ere th Laure 
Davouste, Garland, &e. Only half hardy. 

Treatment. 

Roses may be propagated by layers, suck- 
ers, cuttings, or by budding, or planting, 
which should be done in the autumn. All 
varieties need a highly enriched, deeply dug 
soil. 8. B. C. 8. 


— , = 
Karmers’ Omnibus. 
— The only thing to increase the length 
of a colt’s mane is to keep the roots perfectly 

clean, and frequently comb and plait it. 

— Five hundred barrels of cranberries 
were raised the past season on two culti- 
vated bogs at the North Shore, Martha's 
Vineyard. 

— Baron Liebig states that the land of 
Hesse has risen 300 per cent in value during 
fifteen years, simply under scientific agricul- 
ture. 

— Muck should never be taken to the 
field direct from the swamps. It should be 
exposed to the atmosphere for six months 
or more, the longer the better, and compost- 





ed with lime or unleached ashes. 

— At a meeting of the Connecticut Boird 
of Agriculture, Mr. E. H. Hyde stated that 
he once had a Durham cow that produced 
55 pounds of milk, which made 2 pounds 15 
ounces of butter daily, for thirty days in 
succession. 

— Mr. Morse recently told the Craftsbury, 
Vt., Farmer's Club that the hog brake may 
be destroyed by mowing three times in one 
season, cutting them each time about the 
time they reach their full stature. The Ges 
time there will be but few to mow. 
— Mr. Cooper Sayre, ot Ontario Co., N. 
Y., sheared 150 pounds of wool from eleven 
He left at the 
office of the Country Gentleman a sample of 


yearling Cotswold rams. 


wool, fourteen inches long, of one year’s 
growth from a yearling ewe. 

— Mr. Lawes of England, used to say 
that the best farmers were on the poorest 
land, and the poorest farmers on the best 
land. There is no doubt that the tendency 
of cultivating very fertile land, especially if 
it induce carelessness 


be cheap, is to 


in 
farming. 
— Old raspberry canes should be cut 


away as they have done bearing, and young 
ones pinched back to from three to four feet 
in height, according to circumstances. From 
four to six inches should be taken from the 
top of the cane. This will cause the young 
canes to grow strong and bushy. 

— An exchange says: “ If a horse, afflict- 
ed with the colic, be drenched with a prepa- 
ration of chlorine, and permanganic acid, a 
cure will be effected. Qur authority is so 
certain of it, that he would be willing to in- 
sure the recovery of any horse not too long 
neglected.” 

— The city of New York consumes an- 
nually, fully 1,500,000 sheep ; Boston about 
500,000; and other cities in proportion. 
Were proper attention paid to raising real 
mutton sheep, the consumption would be 
largely increased. Most of the mutton put 
into our markets is of poor quality. 

— An Illinois correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman has pretty nearly come to the 
conclusion that in clay subsoils like that in 
Central Illinois, underdrains made by nail- 
ing two hard wood boards together, is as 
good as a tile drain, where the drain is not 
less than three feet deep, and there is a good 
descent and out fall. 


— A woman in West Stamford, Conn., 
has piched from one stalk, raised from a 
single pea, one hundred and eight pods, and 
there are forty-five more that will be ready 
to pick in a day or two. Besides these, 
there are numerous blossoms on the same 
vine. 

— Horace Greeley is improving in agri- 
cultural knowledge and produce. His tur- 
nips last year cost him only one dollar and 
twelve cents each. ‘This year, by strict 
economy and improved methods of culture, 
he hopes to reduce the cost to one dollar for 
each turnip. 


— A writer in the Mark Lane Express 
strongly advocates working bulls. In his 
own case he uses bridle, collar, and cart 
saddle. He says it is remarkable how soon 
a surly bull may be taught obedience by a 
man of good common sérise, courage and 
firmness. 

— Hogs gnawing their troughs may re- 
sult from a habit contracted at a season 
when they were not full fed, and it may be 
from something else. Throw some rotten 
wood into the pen. Let them gnaw that, as 
they will greedily. It will be good for them, 
and may be the means of curing them of 
gnawing sound wood. Hogs also relish 
charcoal: give them some two or three times 
a week. 


— Youatt, in his book entitled “ The 
Horse,” says this animal will never drink 
hard water if the soft is within reach; that 
he will leave clear, transparent, hard water, 
for a pool of soft, even though the latter be 
discolored with mud. Very cold water from 
the well will make the hair rise up, and not 
unfrequently cause an attack of gripes. 
Give soft water it practicable, especially it 
the animal be ailing. 

— The evaporation and escape of gases 
from manure heaps, stables, &e., can be pre- 
vented by frequent sprinklings of gypsum, 
which absorbs these subtle elements, and 
precipitates them into a fixed salt of ammo- 
nia (hartshorn), for the use of the crops to 
which it may be afterwards applied. 

— William H. Murray, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
a wool dealer, recently received a -fleece of 
wool from Ohio, the staple of which is about 


Kansas Pacific railroad says: Our Texas 


—_ — Fe besinning - show large | wet. distinct colors. The outer half inch is white, 
‘0 . i” . 4 i A 
ee on ta nad reve shall hove fons| Climbing Roses. Of these the Cinnamon, | the second or middle black, and the third or 


Situated as we are at the first guide meridian 
above the sixth principal meridian, the point 
designated in our law, renders this a desira- 
ble point to be free from molestation, added 
to which we have the finest feeding grounds 


cate perfume of its leaves when bruised or|one inch and a half in length, and of two 


Boursalt and Prairie are hardy and vigorous, 
and the only ones of the Climbing Roses that 
are perfectly hardy. In planting, “ they 
should always be cut down to within a few 
inches of the ground, as it is important to 


innermost white again; and just at this 
point, where the wool was sheared from the 
sheep, another section of black was begin- 
ning to appear. The divisions of color are 
as distinct as if art instead of nature had 





This family is divided into two groups, 
which are distinguished as follows :— 

Tyrannide. Bill large and thick: wider than high at 
base, Tyrannine ; moderate, not wid higt lu 


vicolinse 


The Fluricoline, or Waterchats, as stated 
by Mr. Swainson, are, with the exception of 
one genus, entirely restricted to the warm 
latitudes of South America, where they seem 
to represent the Stonechats and the Wagtails 
of the Old World. “ They are,” says this au- 
thor, “strictly ambulating Flycatchers, and 
constitute the rasorial division of this family. 
lhe legs are consequently very long, and 
formed especially for walking; the toes are 
also long, quite divided to their base, and 
furnished with long, slight!y curved claws.— 
This structure enables these birds to run 
with great celerity, and they are generally 
seen on the sides of streams and rivers, feed 
ing on flying insects, which resort to sach 
situations; for they never hunt among trees, 
and rarely perch, — such, at least, are the 
manners of the typical species.” 

Mr. Swainson is of the opinion that these 
birds seem to connect the [yrant Shrikes 
with the Flycatchers, which last birds consti- 
tute a group hardly less numerous than th t 
of the Warblers, and composed, like them, 
almost entirely of small birds. 

_ Of the Tyrannide, or Tyrant Flycatchers, 
there are many species contained in some 
seven genera. They are restricted to the 
American continent, and many of them are 
well known,—such as the King Bird, Fork- 
tailed Flycatcher, Xc. 

Our limits will not permit an extended re- 
view of this group. “The Waterchats” 
(Fluvicoline), says Mr. Swainson, “ which 
seem to connect the Tyrant Shrikes to the 
fly-catching family, or the Muscicapida:, like 
very many other tribes, have their plumage 
black and white, variously blended, but with- 
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Kine-sirp, Zyrannus Carolinensis. 
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out any mixture of green. 
rants, (7'yrananle), on the contrary, are all 
of an olive-colored plum ige ; that “color, in 
short, which is most adapted for concealment 
among foliage, and therefore suited to their 
mode of life. Between these, however, we 
find some curious birds, which borrow the 
hbbits of both groups. The species, called 
by Latham, White-Headed Tody, for in- 
stance, is black and white; its general re- 
sort is on the sides of marshes, whe e it 
perches upon the ree Is, and darts on passing 
\nsects it, the same manner as a true Tyrant 
Shrike. The lesser Tyrants (7yrannule), 
are spread over the whole of America, where 
they represent the true Flycatcher (Muscica- 
pa) of the Old World ; both have nearly the 
same manners, anil so closely do they resem- 
ble each other that they can only be distin- 
guished by their feet, tail and wings. From 
these we may pass to the true or greater Ty- 
rants by a little sub-generic group (Milvu- 
lus), having very long forked tails. The 
habits of the typical ‘Tyrants intimately re- 
semble those of the lesser, hut they feed 
upon larger insects more suited to their own 
size; some imitate the Kingfishers, by div- 
ing in the water, and they will even prey 
upon small reptiles. The species, which are 
numerous, swarm in tropical America, where 
they are everywhere seen perched upon na- 
ked branches, and uttering at short intervals 
a sharp and monotonous cry. ‘The ‘l'yrants 
are bo d and quarrelsome birds, particularly 
during the season of incubation; the male 
will not then suffer any birds to come near 
its nest, and becom+s so infuriated against 
such unconscious intruders, that it will at- 
tack both hawks and eagles, witn a deter- 


Ihe lesser Ty- 





| 


mination not to be resisted, until they are 
fairly driven away. The King Bird with 
which we have illustrated the Tyrants in this 
paper is well known to our readers. 





Stockh Department. 


SALES OF IMPROVED STOCK. 


Mr. H. G. White, South Framingham, 
Mass., has sold to N. G. Pond, Milford, 
Conn., the yearling Short Horn bull Roan 
Duke, by 9th Duke of Thorndale, 5609— 
dam Rowena 2d, by Hotspur, 4030, ete. 
Also the imported cow, Victoria, (bred in her 
Majesty’s herd at Windsor, Eng.,) got by 
Royal Prince, (20,743) dam Carolina, by 
Prince Alfred, (13,494) ete. 

The Country Gentleman reports that Mr. 
A. W. Griswold, Malvern Farms, Morris- 
ville, Vt., has sold to George M. Bedto d, 
Stoner Farm, Paris, Bourbon County, Ky., 
the Short Horn bull, 14th Duke of Thorn- 
dale; also the bull Climax, 5453, by 2d 
Duke of Thorndale, dam Cypress 2d, by 
Duke of Gloster. 14th Duke of Thorndale, 
who has just been honored by a visit from 
Mr. Cochrane’s famous imported Duchess 








him, as near perfection in form and quality, 


as any Duke bull living; the price (86,004 


’ 


the best judges ard breeders of Short Horns 
in Kentucky, regarded the bull as the best 
he had. Mr. Bedford was so well pleased 
with the get of the Climax, when he saw him, 
that he did not hesitate to take him also. 





DEFEND THE WEAK CATTLE. 


Some farmers are not as careful as their 
true interests require them to be in separat- 
ing weak stock from the strong and aggres- 
sive when the season of storms and feeding 
comes around. 

In most herds embracing any considerable 
number, will be found some animals diminu- 
tive in size and timid in proportion to their 
physical weakness, which the more vigorous 
attack whenever a modest effort is made to 
share in the food supplied. They are hooked 
here and chased there by the strong, and 
should enlist the care and sympathy of their 
owner. It will pay well to provide a separate 
enclosure for onl animals till sufficiently de- 
veloped to hold their own, at feeding time, 
or, till they are rendered fit to be disposed of 
in some other way to advantage. If left to 
shirk for themselves they are likely to go 
under before spring, or should they winter 
through they will be in a condition so ex- 
hausted as to render them next to valueless 
for that season. 





THE SURFACE OF GRASS LANDS. 


A recent writer very sensibly urges the 
importance of leaving the surface of grass 
oe iy grain fields, upon which mowers and 


of economy. 





get a clean, vigorous growth for the next 





done the coloring. 
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| newspapers and placed them in the holes 


97th, is pronounced by those who have seen chuck is to be seen where the tar has been 


» \head t» make him smell tar. 
or just enough below to say it is not $6,000) | 
indicates that the purchaser, who is one of | 


Miscellaucous. 
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COAL TAR FOR WOODCHUCKS. 





~ 


The woodchucks have troubled me more 
or less for quite a number of years, by eating 
the growing beans, cabbages, turnips, ete. 4 
have tried various things to stop their depre- 
dations, such as trapping them, stopping up 
their holes, putting up scarecrows among 
the hoed crops, ete., stil the varmints would 
succeed in doing considerable mischief. The 
presen season they commenced again, and 
one piece of beans seemed threatened with 
entiie destruction, and I thought something 
must be done, (as the boy said when he got 

| lost in the woods,) so concluded to try other 
|experiments with them. 
| I took coal tar and spread it on some old 





where they lived, and stopped them up, 
Now for the result ; where before they might 
have been seen almost every day, now not a 





applied ; and I intend if one does show his 
One hole in 
en where as many as four at a time 
1ave been seen around—since the applica- 
| tion of the tar not one has been seen there, 
| Will those who are troubled with woodchucks 
| try the coal tar and report the results P—Cor. 
Country Gentleman. 





A HUGE FARM AND HOW IT Is 
WORKED. 


The Cincinnati Gazette has the following : 
“ What do you say to a cornfield in Benton 
Co., Indiana, of 7,000 acres, in good condi- 
tion and growing splendidly? It is to be 
found on the farm of Adams Karl, Esq., who 
resides in Lafayette. Messrs. Earl & Fowler 
have 30,000 acres in Benton county, in one 
body, well watered; and with permanent 
improvements, having 140 miles of hedge 
fence and 65 miles of board fence, 30 dwell- 
ing houses for tenants, three blacksmith 
shops, etc. ‘To cultivate the corn land 169 
one and two horse ploughs were kept in daily 


cattle are now .feeding for the New York 
marxet, and will be shipped this fall by rail. 
Messrs. Earl & Fowler give their personal 
supervision to the farm, besides attending to 
their separate interests, the former a jobbi 

merchant, and the latter, a banker. With 
the late improvements of farm machinery 
and harvesting implements, they are enabled 
to keep the adr farm in good condition, 
and from present appearances the balance 
sheet will be on the right side, as heretofore.’ 


ty The grass should not be allowed to 
grow around young trees after being planted, 
as it stunts their growth and utterly ruins 
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The Dairy. 
SLOSS REFERER BRE SEI™ 
MILK AS AN OBJECT WITH OTHERS 
IN BRBEDING. 

Lady Pegot, of England, an experienced 
breeder of Shorthorns, advances an argument 
in favor of more attention to milking proper- 
ties, and claims tbat her cows haye generally 
proved unusually good at the pail. The fol- 
lowing extract is worth quoting : 

“T am certain that we shall eventually 
have to consider this as the next step in 
which we must improve our cattle. That a 
propensity to milk well is traceable through 
a whole family, no one can doubt who has 
been at the trouble of noticing, even in one | 
limited herd, what differences there are as to | 
one tribe being always good for the pail, the | 
other just the reverse ; and when we see the 
farmer prefer the great, coarse, half bred bull 
for his Perd of dairy stock, rather than give a 
trifle more for a smaller but purer bred beast, 
can we wander at the scores of slow growing 
mongrels that frequent our fairs and markets ? 
But to goastep farther—do farmers, as a rule, | 
ask what sort of a milker the dam, grand | 
dam, etc., was of the bull they are about to | 
buy ? Seldom,—i/ ever.” | 
* The Lady of Branches ” certainly handles 
her pen with facility, and as to the results of | 
her breeding, we have an example on this 
side of the water, in the famous cow Losedale, 
bred from the herd at Branches Park, after- | 
wards the property of the Duke of Montrose, | 
and imported into Canada a year or two ago 
by Mr. M. H. Cochrane of Montreal.—Coun- 
lry Gentleman. 





ee 
WHAT IS A GOOD COW? 
A writer in a recent number of the Galaxy | 
gives the following general hints regarding 
the selection of a good cow f r milk produc- | 
ig: 

“ First. — Health, good constitution or | 
digestive apparatus, for which we require a| 


because they have to be nourished by the 











will feel the skin, to find it flexible and cov- 
ered with ftish hair; he 
good lung room, « capacious belly, a wiae 
rump and well developed bag, covered with | 
hair. Extending from this bag forward, he | 
will be desirous to see prominent the two 
great veins which themse ves in the 
belly ; and on the back of the udder he will 
look for many well defined branching veins. 
Then comes Guenon’'s “ m!k mirror,” which 


close, s will ask fou 


lose 


The Stable. 


THE WAY TO BLANKET HORSES. 


But few persons comparatively understand 
how to apply a blanket to@ horse to prevent 
him from contracting a cold. We frequently 
see the blanket folded double and across the 
rump and a part of the animal’s back, leaving 
those parts of the body which need protec- 
tion entirely exposed to the cold. : 

Those parts of the body of a horse which 
surround the lungs require the benefit of a 
blanket in preference to ite flanks and rump. 
When we are exposed to a current of cold 
air, to guard against any injury from con- 
tracting cold, we shield our sh ulders, neck, 
chest and back. If these parts be — 
the lower part of the body will endure a de- 
gree of wl far more intense, without any 
injury to the body, than if the lungs were not 
kept warm with suitable covering. The same 
thing holds good in the protection of horses. 
The blanket should cover the neck, withers, 
and shoulders, and brought around the breast 
and buttoned or buckled together as closely 
as a man buttons his overcoat when about to 
face a driving storm. Let the lungs of a 
horse be well protected with a heavy blanket 
and he will seldom contract a cold, even if 
the hindmosts part of his body are not cov- 
ered. Many of our best teamsters protect 
the breasts of their horses by a piece of cloth 
about two feet square, hanging down from 
the lower end of the collar. ‘This is an ex- 
cellent practice in cold weathe r, as the most 
important part of the anim il is constantly 
sheltered from the cold wind, especially when 
travelling toward a strongcurrent. ‘The for- 
ward end of horse blankets should be made as 








lclosely around the breast of a horse as our 
| garments fit 


our bodies. Most horses take 
cold as readily as men, if not blanketed while 
standing after exercising s«fficiently to pro- 
duce perspiration. So long as the horse 1s 
kept in motion, there is litle danger of hi 
suffering from cold; but allow him to stan 
for a few minutes without a blanket to pro- 
tect his shoulders and lungs, and he will take 
cold sooner than men.—/achange. 
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“apacious belly. Second.—That the largest | — 
wssible development of tl wnimal shall be | 
a “rr pair te tt dd Bs acini wn hen WASHING SWEATED HORSES. 
ehind, indee ‘ and parts adj t — / 
A wood cow is likely to be lge sh ped, ot A correspondent of the London Field 
which the head the smallest end. Big | answers an inquiry whether it is a safe pra 
heads, or horns, or shoulders are not desired, | tice to wash sweated horses in cold water. 


she has adopted it, and with benefi- 


Ile say 


food. But these are indispensable; a large|cial results both in summer and in winter. 
bag, and hindquarters to sup t and minis-| After washing, the animal should be rubbed 
ter to it. Whar do our milkmen look for in| dry, as far as practi able, and the legs 
selecting milk giving cows ? The first appear- | especially. Should the hair on them be too 
unce, to a judge, will convey an impression | lous to admit of this being sufficiently done, 
as to the health or constitution of the cow.| flannel bandages should be put on, and a 
He will ask, also, a bony frame, one that | woollen rug thrown loosely over, but without 
does not steal the fat from the milk; and he|the roller. In tne course of an hour the 


horse will be tolerably dry, and should then 
have another rub down, and be clothed in the 
ordinary manner. If horses were treated in 
a more rational manner than is often the 
case, with pure air and scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, disease would be far less common. 
What is more refreshing to a man after a 
hard day’s shooting, or other luxurious exer- 
cise, than warm or cold bath? And I believe 


to 


it be equally so to the hoise. To the 
tired hunter, a warm foot bath and fomenta- 
tion, if the animal is sufficiently quiet, is 
most refreshing. Some years ago | visited 
the royal stables at Buckingham Talace. 
I'here, as | was informed—and at the time 


is a broad strip of hair running up from the 
udder to the vulva, which is considered the 
one thing needful; but which has not, in 
this country, been found an infallible test, 
though it is a good one. If, in addition, the 


cow is gent'e, good tempered, you are almost 
sure of a milk maker, 


MILK CANS. 


When a can is to be washed, do not put 
hot water in it at first, but put in water net 
above milk warm, which will readily dissolve 
the milk if any is dried on to the tin, and it 
works off very easily, while if boiling hot 
water is applied at first, it has a tendency to 
cook the milk on the tin, in which condition 
water will not very readily dissolve it, but 
warm milk will. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant to, give strict heed to this matter, | 
and see that the milk is entirely removed by 
washing befere any boiling hot water is ap- 
plied. Care must be taken to remove every 
vestige of the milk about the seams of the} 
cans and covers, as here is where the trouble 
always begins. My attention is always di-| 
rected to the seams first, if I suspect a can is | 
not properly cleansed, especially the seams | 
inthe cover. ‘The little tube in the centre of | 
the cover, is also a place to be especially 
looked after, in cleaning the can. } 
Very many people who consider them- | 


myself witnessed the operation—every horse, 
summer and winter, was washed from head 
to foot with cold water, after returning from 
work, no matter whether it had been out one 


hour or six. A regular bath house, cold 
water and plenty of it, two men after the 
ablution scraping, scrubbing, ete.; a kind 
of web cloth was thrown over to admit of 


evaporation, and the horse was afterwards 
rubbed down and clothed as usual in the 
course of an hour or two. We cannot all 
have such appliances, but still I consider the 
plan rational and conducive to the health of 
the horse, if only ordinary care is taken.— 
Dixie Farmer. 
oom 


TO HORSEMEN. 


A correspondent of the Scientific Ameri- 
can gives this advice to horsemen: “ When- 
ever they notice their horse directing his ears 
to any point whatever, or indicating the 
slightest disposition to become afraid, let 
them, instead of pulling the rein to bring the 
horse toward the object causing his nervous- 
ness, pull it on the opposite side. This will 
instantly divert the attention of the horse 


selves, and are considered by others, patterns from the object which is exciting his suspi- 
of neatness, fail to keep their milk cans | cion, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
perfectly cleansed; many times no doubt | dred the horse will pay no more attention to 
through ignorance of how to do it, and many | the object from which he will fly away if 


use, and on the pasture lands 4,100 head of 


times from a lack of appreciation of the ex-| 
treme neatness or that scrupulous care neces- | 
sary to keep everything used about milk im- 
maculately clean.—Ohio Farmer. 


The Poultry Yard. 
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HOW TO MAKE TURKEYS USEFUL. 


In Normandy where the Creve Cveurs are 
principally raised, they have a curious way 
of hatching the eggs. As the hens of this 
breed are not much it.clined to set, and are 
at best only ordinary mothers, the peasant 
women have a fashion of pressing young hen 
turkeys into the service. This they do in the 
following way :—Take a hen turkey of the 
following year that has never laid, and put 
her in a basket containing 
Cover this basket with a strong linen cloth. 
It will be from four to six days before she 
will overcome her natural disinclination to 
set, and become attached to the eggs, or, as 
the French have it, “take an affection for 
them.” When the prejudice is entirely over- 
come, they place the real eggs under, she 
easily covering eighteen or twenty of them. 
The covering is removed and the innocent 
turkey accomplishes the task assigned her 
without further trouble save that it is neces- 
sary to remove her once a day that she may 
partake of refreshment. If this is not done, 
these “ setters” sometimes starve to death, 
rather than voluntarily leave their charge, so 
great is their forced affection. After hatch- 
ing, the little chicks are placed in charge of 
another turkey, and the mother, supplied with 
a new lot of eggs, continues her mission. 
These young turkeys are made to hatch three 
“ litters ” in a season.— Hing. Ag. Gazette. 

- = 


DIARRHEA IN FOWLS. 


The causes are a scanty supply of grain, 
which necessitates an excess of green food ; 
or an unwholesome dietary of any descrip- 
tion, are the usual causes of this complaint. 
The treatment is simple : five grains of pow- 
dered chalk, the same quantity of rhubarb, 
and the same of cayenne pepper, may be 
administered ; andif relaxation is not speed- 
ily checked, a grain of opium and one of 
ape = ipecacuanha may be given every 

or six hours.—Tegetemier. 











POULTRY MANURE. 


The productive power of the dropping’ of 
the hennery is very great as compared with 
ordinary barnyard manure ; yet many farmers, 
with a score or two of fowls, take little or no 
pains to preserve an‘ apply it to the pur- 
poses of vegetable production. It is an ex- 
cellent dressing for gardens, and will repay 
a hundred fold the care and expense of pre- 


plaster eggs. | 


forcibly driven to it by pulling the wrong 
rein.” 


| SALT AND ASHES FOR HORSES. 


| Those keeping horses should, twice a week, 
throw in a handful of salt and ashes. Mix 
| them by putting three parts of salt to one of 
| ashes. Horses relish this, and will keep 
| their hair short and fine. It will prevent 
| bots, colic, &c. A little ground sulphur mixed 
| with salt and ashes, and given once in two or 
three weeks is beneficial. All domesiic ani- 
| mals will be thus benefitted. 


HOW TO KEEP RATS FROM DE- 
STROYING HARNESS. 


| Almost every person who uses a harness 
}has been more or less annoyed by having 
|them injured by rats. We give a few hints 
as to how this may be avoided, though ev- 
erybody knows, or affects to know, what is 
| best. The receipts here given are collected 
from different sources :— 

I'ake about a teaspoonfui of cayenne pep- 
per, mix it thoroughly with a quart of oil, 
and rub the harness with the mixture. This, 
it is claimed, will not only keep rats and 
mice from gnawing the harness, but it will 
also prevent horses and colts from chewing 
the lines or halters. 

Take two quarts of green leeks, pour over 
them one gallon of oil, and let it stand a few 
days before using; the longer it stands the 
better. 

A little benzine rubbed over the harness 
after it has been oiled is said to be a sure 
preventive, but is not recommended by many, 
on account of the idea that it injures the 
leather. i 

One ounce of aloes to one gallon of oil 
will prevent rats from destroying the harness. 

It is also claimed that by mixing a small 
quantity, say a tablespoonful, of pine tar to 
one quart oil, harnesses will be most effectually 
protected from any injury; but if too much 
is put on the leather will not absorb it. It 
will collect dirt, besides making the harness 
unpleasant to handle.—Carriage & Harness 
Journal. 

Sn lhe eR Aa EN 
CANNING FRUIT. 

A good general rule, in canning fruit, is to 
use one pound of sugar with four pounds of 
fruit, and enough wate: to keep it from burn- 
ing. ‘lin cans should be soldered or sealed 
with sealing wax, or cement made of equal 
parts of rosin, beeswax and tallow. Sealing 
wax is best for such cans as have grooved 
rims. 











Time for boiling fruit. Sugar to quart 


Cherries, ‘ . 5 min. 6 ounce 8. 
Raspberries, e "h.. “ 
Blackberries, . ° g * a 
Strawberries, : »s Go®@ “ 
Plums, | Be “ 


‘Whortleberries — ° . . o'* 
Pie Plant, spliced, 


- 
— 
= 


serving and applying it. 
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them. The ground should be kept clean and 


reapers are to be used, smooth, as a matter loose around them, until, at last, they are of 


bearing size. 


ee — — ——__ ty ant, ween. - “ 
isi i Bartlett Pears, in halves, 20 “ “ 

_ — Poppy raising and opium manufacture Peaches, ie « 
is likely to become an important branch of | *“% whole, “BO 
industry in Addison County, Vermont. Last] pine Apple, sliced, b « J 
yeara man in Moncton raised poppies and | Siberian or Crab Apple, 25 “ “« 
manufactured opium to the value of $3,000, Sour Apples, quartered, 10 “ }~ 
and a number of farmers propose this year ah rename < - - 
to cultivate the plant quite extensively.| 7 > Nate” = « aa ° 
There are to be several acres of poppies ON} Gooseverries, g « eer 

Quince, sliced, 16 10 


one farm in East Middlebury. 








